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THE ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE OF ART. 



The Porte St. Denis was intended to be a sort of sculptured 
history of that eventful time, a record of all the wonderful 
victories, chiefly on the ocean, of that most wonderful king. 
" But," says the architect, " the rapidity of the conquests of 
the sovereign in his Dutch campaign, and the famous passage of 
the Rhine, which occurred in the year in which the Porte St. 
Denis was commenced, obliged us to adopt other arrangements, 
and Messieurs the provosts made up their minds to decorate 
the arch after another fashion, following the king by land 
through his mightiest battles and most glorious victories. The 
noblest arch of triumph could not do honour sufficient to 
those noble triumphs." The entablature represents the 
passage of the Rhine, and the pyramids are covered with 
emblematic figures, after the maimer of the medals which 
were struck, and the arches which were erected, to do honour 
to Augustus after his conquest of Egypt, and to Titus after 
the conquest of Judea. Blondel describes every particular 
with amazing accuracy, and dilates with no ordinary satis- 
faction on the appropriateness of each device. The sculptures 
are indeed justly celebrated, and the whole of them possess 
great merit. They were executed by Givardon and Michael 
Anquier ; the bas-reliefs which decorate the pedestals of the 
pyramids are in composition and in execution very remarkable. 
They were evidently designed, as the architect candidly owns, 
in imitation of the sculptures on the column of Trajan. 

The Porte St. Denis has been the scene of many a fierce 
struggle. It was once the glory of kings, and showed on its 
beautiful frontage the triumph of the old regime, but since its 
architect has slept his last sleep, since Louis Quatorze and 
his marshals -have passed away, since the Revolution has 
swept away the old regime, many sanguinary fights have 
happened at the Porte St. Denis, and it has attained another, 
and a far different description of celebrity than that which it 
was intended to possess, when sculptors carved in the stone* 
work — Ludovico Magno. 



THE MUSICIAN OF AUGSBURG. 

Therb lived, at some former time, in the city of Augsburg, 
a musician whose name was Nieser. There was no kind of 
musical instrument that he could not fashion with his own 
hands, nor was there any upon which he could not perform 
indifferently well. He was also a composer; and, although 
none of his compositions are now extant, tradition informs us 
that his reputation in that, as well as in the other departments 
of the art, not only filled the city, but extended throughout 
the whole circle of Suabia. Other causes contributed to swell 
his fame : he possessed great wealth — acquired, it was some- 
times whispered, not in the most creditable way; and the 
only inheritor of it was a daughter, whose beauty and inno- 
cence mignt well have been deemed dowry sufficient, without 
the prospective charms of her father's possessions. Esther 
was indeed almost as celebrated for the softness of her blue 
eyes, and the sweetness of her smile, and her many kind 
actions, as old Nieser was for his wealth, and the excellence 
of his stringed instruments, and the paucity of his good deeds. 
Now, in spite of the Wealth of old Nieser, and the respect 
which it had obtained for him, and the musical celebrity which 
he enjoyed, one sore grievance pressed heavily upon him. 
Esther, his only child, the sole representative of a long line 
of musicians, could scarcely distinguish one tune from another ; 
and it was a source of mtlancholy anticipation to Nieser, that 
he should leave behind him no heir to that talent which he 
held in almost equal estimation with his riches. But, as 
Esther grew up, he began to take consolation in thinking 
that, if he could not be the father, he might live to be the 
grandsire, of a race of musicians. No sooner, therefore, was 
she of a marriageable age, than he formed the singular resolu- 
tion of bestowing her, with a dowry of two hundred thousand 
florins, upon whomsoever should compose the best sonata, 
and perform the principal part in it. This determination he 
immediately published throughout the city, appointing a day 
for the competition ; and he was heard to affirm, with a great 



oath, that he would keep his promise, though the sonata should 
be composed by the demon, and played by the fiend's own 
fingers. Some say this was spoken jocularly ; but it would 
have been better for old Nieser had he never spoken it at all 
it is certain, however, that he was a wicked old man, and no 
respecter of religion. 

No sooner was the determination of Nieser the musician 
known in Augsburg, than the whole city was in a ferment. 
Many who had never dared to raise their thoughts so high, 
now unexpectedly found themselves competitors for the hand 
of Esther ; for independently of Esther's charms and Nieser's 
florins, professional reputation was at stake ; and where this 
was wanting, vanity supplied its place. In short, there was 
not a musician in Augsburg who was not urged, for one motive 
or another, to enter the lists for the prize of beauty. Morning, 
noon, and night, the streets of Augsburg were filled with 
melodious discord. From every open window proceeded the 
sound of embryo sonatas ; nor was any other subject spoken 
of throughout the city than the approaching competition and 
its probable issue. A musical fever infected all ranks : the 
favourite airs were caught, and repeated, and played, and 
sung, in every house in Augsburg ; the sentinels at the gates 
hummed sonatas as they paced to and fro ; the shopkeepers 
sat among their wares singing favourite movements ; and 
customers as they entered, took up the air, forgetful of their 
business, and sang duets across the counter. It is even said 
that the priests murmured allegrettos as they left the confes- 
sional j and that two bars of a presto movement were found 
upon the back of one of the bishop's homilies. 

But, amidst all this commotion, there was one who shared 
not in the general excitation. This was Franz Gortlingen, 
who, with little more musical talent than Esther, possessed 
one of the best hearts and handsomest persons in Suabia. 
Franz loved the daughter of the musician ; and she on her 
part, would rather at any time have heard her own name, 
with some endearing word prefixed to it, whispered by Franz, 
than listened to the finest sonata that ever was composed 
between the Rhine and the Oder. Nieser's decree was there- 
fore of sad import to both Esther and Franz. 

It was now the day next to that upon which the event was 
to be decided, and Franz had taken no step towards the 
accomplishment of his wishes : and how was it possible that 
he should ? He never composed a bar of music in his life : 
to play a simple air on the harpsicord exhausted all the 
talent he was master of. Late in the evening Franz walked 
out of his lodgings, and descended into the street* The shops 
were all shut, and the streets were entirely deserted ; but 
lights were still visible in some of the open windows ; and 
from these came sadly upon the ear of Gortlingen the sound 
of instruments in preparation for the event which was to 
deprive him of Esther. Sometimes- he stopped and listened, 
and he could see the faces of the musicians lighted up with 
pleasure at the success of .their endeavours, and in anticipa- 
tion of their triumph. 

Gortlingen walked on and on, until at length he found him- 
self in a part of the city which, although he had lived in 
Augsburg all his life, he never recollected to have seen before. 
Behind him the sounds of music had all died away, before 
him was heard the low rush of the river, and mingled with it 
there came at times upon the ear faint tones of wondrous 
melody. One solitary and far. distant glimmer showed that 
the reign of sleep was not yet universal ; and Gortlingen con- 
jectured, from the direction of the sound, that some anxious 
musician was still at his task, in preparation for the morrow 
Gortlingen went onwards, and as he drew nearer to the light, 
such glorious bursts of harmony swelled upon the air, that, all 
unskilled as he was in music, the tones had a spell in them 
which more and more awakened his curiosity as to who might 
be their author. Quickly and noiselessly he went forward 
until he reached the open window whence the sound pro- 
ceeded. Within, an old man sat at a harpsichord, with a 
manuscript before him: his back was turned towards the 
window, but an antique and tarnished mirror showed to Gort- 
lingen the face and gestures of the musician. 
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It was a face of infinite mildness and benevolence; not 
such a countenance as Gortlingen remembered to have ever 
seen the likeness of before, but such as one might desire to see 
often again. The old man played with the most wondrous 
power ; now and then he stopped, and made alterations in his 
manuscript, and as he tried the effect of them he showed his 
satisfaction by audible expressions, as if of thanksgiving, in 
some unknown tongue. 

Gortlingen could at first scarcely contain his indignation at 
the supposition that this little old man should dare to enter 
the lists as one of Esther's suitors ; for he could not doubt 
that he, like the others he had seen, was preparing for the 
competition ; but as he looked and listened, gradually his 
anger was quelled in contemplating the strangely mild coun- 
tenance of the musician, and his attention fixed by the beauty 
and uncommon character of the music ; and at length, at the 
conclusion of a brilliant passage, the performer perceived that 
he had a sharer in his demonstrations of pleasure, for Gort- 
lingen, in his unrestrained applause, quite drowned the 
gentler exclamations of the mild old man. Immediately the 
musician arose, and throwing open the door — " Good evening, 
Master Franz," said he ; " sit down, and tell me how you 
like my sonata, and if you think it likely to win Nieser's 
daughter." There was something so benignant in the old 
man's expression, and so pleasing in his address, that Gort- 
lingen felt no enmity, and he sat down and listened to the 
player. "You like the sonata, then?" said the old man, 
when he had concluded it. 

" Alas !" replied Gortlingen — " would that I were able to 
compose such a one !" 

" Hearken to me," said the old man : " Nieser swore a 
sinful oath, that he would bestow his daughter upon whom- 
soever might compose the brst Ronata, ' even although it were 
composed by the demon, and played by the fiend's own 
fingers.' These words were not spoken unheard : they were 
borne on the night- winds, and whispered through the forests, 
and sank on the ears of them who sat in the dim valley ; and 
the demon laugh and shout broke loud upon the calm of 
midnight, and were answered from the lone depths of a 
hundred hills ; but the good heard also ; and though they 
pitied not Nieser, they pitied Esther and Gortlingen. Take 
this roll ; go to the hall of Nieser : a stranger will compete for 
the prize, and two others will seem to accompany him : the 
sonata which I have given to you is the same that he will 
play ; but mine has a virtue of its own : watch an opportu- 
nity, and substitute mine for his !" "When the old man had 
concluded this extraordinary address, he took Gortlingen by 
the hand, and led him by some unknown ways to one of 
the gates of the city, and there left him. 

As Gortlingen walked homewards, grasping the roll of 
paper,' his mind was alternately occupied in reflections upon 
the strange manner in which he had become possessed of it, 
and in anticipation of the morrow's event. There was some- 
thing in the expression of the old man that he could not 
mistrust, though he was unable to comprehend in what way 
he could be benefited by the substitution of one sonata for 
another, since he was not himself to be a competitor. With 
these perplexing thoughts he fell asleep, while all night long 
Esther's blue eyes were discoursing with him, and the tones 
of the old man's sonata were floating in the air. 

At sunset next evening, Nieser's hall was thrown open to 
the competitors. As the hour approached, all the musicians 
ef Augsburg were seen hurrying towards the house^ with rolls 
of paper in their hands, and accompanied by others, carrying 
different musical instruments, while crowds were collected 
at Nieser's gate to see the competitors pass in. Gortlingen, 
when the hour arrived, taking his roll, soon found himself at 
Nieser's gate, where many who were standing knew him, and 
pitied him, because of the love he bore the musician's 
daughter; and they whispered one to another — "What does 
Franz Gortlingen with a roll in his hand : surely he means 
not to enter the lists with the musicians ! " When Gortlingen 
entered the hall, he found it full of the competitors and 
amateurs, friends of Nieser, who had been invited to be pre- 



sent, Nieser sat in his chair of judgment at the upper end of 
the room, and Esther by his side, like a victim arrayed fox 
sacrifice. As Gortlingen made his way through the hall with 
his roll of music in his hand, a smile passed over the faces of 
the musicians, who all knew each other, and who also knew 
that he could scarcely execute a march, much less a sonata, _ 
even if he could compose one. Nieser, when he saw him, 
smiled from the same cause ; but when Esther's eye met his, 
if she smiled at all, it was a faint and sorrowful smile of 
recognition, and soon gave place to the tear that stole down 
her cheek. 

It was announced that the competitors should advance and 
enrol their names, and that the trial should then proceed by 
lot. The last that advanced was a stranger, for whom every 
one instinctively made way. No one had ever seen him before, 
or knew whence he came ; and so forbidding was his counte- 
nance, so strange a leer was in his eye, that even Nieser 
whispered to his daughter, that he hoped his sonata might 
not prove the best. 

"Let the trial begin," said Nieser: — "I swear I will 
bestow my daughter, who now sits by my side, with a dowry 
of 200,000 florins, upon whomsoever shall have composed the 
best sonata, and shall perform the principal part."—" And 
you will keep your oath !" said the stranger, advancing in 
front of Nieser. — " I will keep my oath," said the musician of 
Augsberg, " though the sonata should be composed by the 
demon, and played by the fiend's own fingers." There was a 
dead silence ; a distant shout and faint laughter fell on the 
ear like an echo. The stranger alone smiled ; every one else 
shuddered. 

The first lot fell upon the stranger, who immediately took 
his place, and unrolled his sonata. Two others, whom no one 
had observed before, took their instruments in their hands and 
• placed themselves beside him, all waiting the signal to begin. 
Every eye was fixed upon the performers. The sign was 
given ; and as the three musicians raised their heads to glance 
at the music, it was perceived with horror that the three faces 
were alike. A universal shudder crept through the assembly ; 
all was silent confusion ; no one spoke or whispered to his 
neighbour, but each wrapped himself up in his cloak, and stole 
away ; and soon there were none left excepting the three, who 
still continued the sonata, and Gortlingen, who had not for- 
gotten the injunction of the old man. Old Nieser still sat in 
his chair ; but he, too, had seen, and as he remembered his 
wicked oath, he trembled. 

Gortlingen stood by the performers, and as they ap- 
proached what he remembered to be the conclusion, he boldly 
substituted his for the sonata that lay before them. A dark 
scowl passed over the face of the three, and a distant wail fell 
upon the ear like an echo. 

. Some hours after' midnight the benign old man was seen to 
lead Esther and Gortlingen out of the'hall j but the sonata 
still proceeded. Years rolled on. Esther and Gortlingen were 
wedded, and in due course of time died; but the strange 
musicians still labour at their task, and old Nieser still sits in 
his judgment-chair, beating time to the sonata. When it 
ends- if it ever shall end — Esther will be far beyond the 
reach of the wicked vow made by the musician of Augsburg. 



W A R . 

Man's evil nature, that apology 

Which kings who rule, and cowards who crouch, set up 

For their unnumbered crimes, sheds not the blood 

Which desolates the discord-wasted land. 

From kings, and priests, and statesmen, war arose, , 

Whose safety is man's deep unbettered woe, 

Whose grandeur is debasement. Let the axe 

Strike at the root, the poison tree will fall ; 

And where its venomed exhalations spread 

Ruin, and death, and woe, where millions lay 

Quenching the serpent's famine, and their bones 

Bleaching unburied in the putrid blast, 

A garden shall arise, in loveliness 

Surpassing fabled Eden. 



